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THE enthusiastic and influential meetings of the young people in annual 
convention, and the momentous discussions and addresses of General Conference, 
have been so amply reported in the A/orning Star and Free Baptist that you are 
already familiar with the varied programs and important actions at Ocean Park 
in August. Miss Ida Fullonton gave an admirable and sympathetic picture, in 
the Star, of the woman’s missionary meeting in connection with Conference. 
Miss Jessie Waterman, in one winsome word more, calls attention in these pages 
to the Woman’s Convention and events that naturally cluster about it. Among 
the happiest recollections of those days—crowded so full of work that there was 
hardly time for social courtesies—are the thoughts of the meetings, in committee 
room or Temple or on the street, with those whom we have long known by name, 
and have now looked into their faces, those with whom we have long worked and 
hope to continue to work. It seems as though our service should have a finer 
quality and a wider scope because of these meetings, with their interchange and 
quickening of ideas. You have also read that owing to the opposition to the 
unification plan by the General Conference delegation, and to a possible legal 
objection, it was tabled without open discussion, which leaves the situation as it 
was before the question was agitated, except that a committee was appointed by 
General Conference, and a like one will undoubtedly be appointed by the 
W. M.S. at its annual meeting, which together will form a joint committee to 
which matters of mutual interest will be referred when necessary. There is no 
reason why we should not all work in harmony and for common interests, 
although each may be caring for a different but equally important phase of work 
in the denominational and world’s field. Of necessity, help for the women of 
India, if help there be, must come from women. Help for the children, in the 
nature of the case, is largely mother-help ; but our activities do not end there. 
Let us take up the work with renewed consecration, proving that our loyalty to 
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our God-given work makes us only the more loyal to General Conference and 
the local church, as well as better fitted for Christian service everywhere. .. . 
The missionary enthusiasm that pervaded the series of meetings was very notice- 
able and inspiriting. The presence of so many missionaries, and their eager 
words, could not fail to give a fresh impulse to the zealous, to awaken the in- 
different, and enlighten the ignorant. Dr. and Mrs. Bacheler, Rev. and Mrs. 
Hallam, Mrs. Griffin, Rev. Mr. Miner, Miss Butts, Miss Wile—the charming 
representative of Nova Scotia who won our hearts in her brief stay—and the 
new young people’s missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Lougher, with their little 
daughter Marguerite, made us feel more than ever “the tie that binds” us to 
India. Nor would we forget the contagious enthusiasm of our home mission 
heroes, Revs. Lizzie Moody and W. P. VanWormer, who convinced us as never 
before of the vital importance of the work in our great cities and the wide west. 
The time was not half long enough to hear what all of these had to say, or to ask 
the many questions that came to mind. It was a pleasure, too, to see the genial 
face of Dr. McLeod, and recall the New Brunswick friends, ‘ so near and yet so 
far.” . . . Attention is directed to the program of the annual meeting of the 


W. M. S. to be held in Dover, N. H., Oct. 12. Remember that all can vote at 
the business meeting—men and women—who are life members of the society or 


pay one dollar a year into its treasury. ... A very pleasant feature of the 
business meetings at Ocean Park was the introduction of several brothers who 
are members of the society, and whose greetings will long be remembered not 
only for their cordiality and reminiscences of the early days of our history, but 
for the spice of wit that sent ripples of laughter across the committee room at 
Curtis Home. ... A recent Jn/elligencer, in reporting the annual meeting of 
New Brunswick W. M. S. of the seventh district, has the following : ‘‘ An interest- 
ing feature of the evening was a map exercise, given by Mrs. Johnson. The 
speaker was so perfectly at home as she traveled from Calcutta to*Santipore, so 
well acquainted with the various centers of interest, that it was thought by many 
present that she was a returned missionary. When asked if she was not, we 
said, ‘No.’ ‘ Well, how does she know it all so well?’ ‘QO, she gets it out of 
the MIssIONARY HELPER ;’ result, a new subscriber.” . . See Publisher’s Notes on 
fourth page of cover. . . . Mite boxes can be obtained as usual of Mrs. Clara 
E. Schwarz, 74 Portland St., Providence, R. I. . . . The Ocean Park papers and 
reports have crowded over to November some of the articles on city mission 
work, also other valuable papers read at the convention. . . . We welcome a 
group of junior Endeavorers of the Little Falls, Me., church, who have recently 
sent money, raised at a missionary concert, for Sinclair Orphanage. . . . The 
Six Principle Baptists have recently given $34.09, to the R. I. treasurer toward 
the salary of Miss Hattie Phillips. . . . We have received the announcement of 
the marriage of Miss Coralie Franklin of Washington, D. C., sometime teacher at 
Storer college, and Prof. G. W. Cook of Howard university. Best wishes and 
congratulations ! 
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AT OCEAN PARK. 
BY JESSIE WATERMAN. 

TO those whose annual vacation period invariably includes 
a trip to Ocean Park the programs prepared especially by 
our women have always been attractive, and many of our 
9 workers time their visits to the seashore to include the 
meetings of the Woman’s Convention. Jt would seem this 
year that many others made similar plans, for never before 
have we greeted, in addition to the familiar faces, so many 
whose names and work have a place in our hearts. This of course was in 
part due to the session of General Conference which closed the season’s work. 
It seems almost impossible within the limits of this article to do justice to the 
many excellent speakers or to give any adequate idea of the delightful comrade- 

ship enjoyed in the brief but memorable days at Ocean Park in ’98. 

The meetings of the Woman’s Convention lasted three days, beginning 
Aug 18. They were very fittingly preluded by a delightful social occasion, in the 
form of a reception to dear Mother Hills, on the afternoon of Aug. 17. Mrs. 
Talpey of Farmington, whose home “ our mother of beautiful years” enjoyed 
during the summer, graciously opened her doors to a goodly number of friends, 
all glad to do honor to her who has so long stood in the foremost rank of 
workers. The house was very prettily decorated with ferns, vines, and blossoms, 
and an interesting program was enjoyed. ‘“ What a Friend We Have in Jesus ” 
and ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer ’’ were rendered by the phonograph, after which prayer 
was offered by Dr. Ransom Dunn, and “ Rock of Ages” was sung by Mrs. 
Dexter. “To the Elect Lady,” a poem for the occasion written by Mrs. A. C. 
Waldron, was read by Miss Helen Cole, after which another phonograph selection 
was given. Dr. Cheney gave some reminiscences of his boyhood recollections 
of Mrs. Hills and her husband, David Marks, in which he said, “ How much I 
am indebted to her, if I have done anything to make the world better, it would 
take much time to relate.” A letter and a beautiful poem from Mrs. Ramsey 
were read by Miss Harriet Deering, and remarks were made by Dea. Wade, 
Rev. John Colby White, and Dr. Dunn. To these Mother Hills responded in 
her sweet, quiet way, desiring God’s blessing on her friends, and giving an 
interesting incident of a little boy who when only four years old received such 
impressions from her husband as later led to his conversion, and secured his 
continued interest in the work of our denominations. 

A little souvenir of this delightful party was left with Mother Hills, in the 
form of a collection of autographs of those present, enclosed in a cover prettily 
decorated with a water color sea view. The memory of the occasion will be 
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precious to all who enjoyed it. The devotional meetings of the three days, as 
well as the business meetings ot the Educational Bureau and Woman’s Missionary 
Society, were all well attended, and as our plans and methods of work became 
better understood many new members were enrolled in both organization. 

The semiannual meeting of the Portland C. E., the banner society of the 
state of Maine, was held in the Temple Thursday afternoon, and was indeed a 
model meeting. The reports of the various committees were full of suggestion 
to all C. E. workers, and none could fail to see that committee work in that 
society at least is no sinecure, and that the efficiency of the society is the result 
of individual consecration of time and talent to the work. 

The lecture Thursday evening by Miss Helena Dudley on “ The Work of 
College Settlements,” was largely attended, as was that of the following day on 
“Salvation Army Slum Work,” conducted by Mrs. Lieut.-Col. Cozens of Boston. 
The two speakers presented lines of work which are essentially the same—that 
of helping “the masses” by coming into close and friendly contact with the 
individual—the difference being chiefly in the grades of society which each 
reaches. Both ladies are attractive and earnest speakers, and left with us a 
strong impression of the power of consecrated womanhood. 

The meeting of Friday afternoon, conducted by Dr. Florence M. Dyer of 
Portland, was attended by a large number of women, despite the pouring 
rain. After the doctor’s talk on the topic, ‘‘ Know Thyself,” an informal discus- 
sion was found very profitable. The utmost freedom prevailed, and an exchange 
of ideas was made in a very sisterly and helpful fashion. We are glad to learn 
that Dr. Dyer’s summer home is on our grounds. 

The four o’clock tea given at Curtis Home on the same afternoon proved so 
pleasing an innovation that it or some similar social function is to become a 
permanent feature of the convention days. The classrooms were prettily deco- 
rated by Mrs. Talpey, Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. Manter, and the refreshment table 
was as daintily dressed as in a city home. Mrs. Abbie Day Curtis presided over 
the tea-cups, while Miss Baker of Harper’s Ferry served the coffee. Judging 
from the various groups with which we mingled it was truly a “ feast of reason ”’ 
as well as a “ flow of soul,” and proved indeed that there’s nothing like ‘ old 
friends to talk.’ The general arrangements were in charge of Mrs. Frances 
Stewart Mosher, to whom is due the credit of a thoroughly enjoyable affair. The 
children were not overlooked in their social interests, but were treated to a rare 
good time on the previous day in Temple Grove. 

If there were a climax in the interest of the Woman’s Convention it was 
undoubtedly reached on Saturday, which was a missionary day. In the afternoon 
occurred the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the F. B. Woman’s 
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Missionary Society, Mrs. E. B. Cheney, its first president, and Mrs. M. A. Davis, 
our present leader, presiding. The platform was beautifully decorated with the 
ferns, vines, and fragrant evergreens in which our groves abound, while across 
the front of the pulpit was a large, green, oblong escutcheon, bordered with golden- 
rod, bearing in white characters the inscription “’73 W. M.S.’98.” This, it goes 
without saying, was the work of our ever helpful and tasteful friend, Mrs. Howard 
of Boston. A semicircle of beloved faces surrounded the presiding ladies. 
Mother Hills on the ‘right, Mrs. I. D. Stewart at the left, Mrs. Sinclair and 
** Auntie ” Bacheler near the center, with the speakers of the afternoon, made a 
group of representative women, than whom there are no choicer spirits. Miss 
DeMeritte acted as time-keeper, and to the credit of every woman, be it said, 
she obediently sat down when the bell sounded, whether or not she had “ said 
her say ’’; and little Lizzie Moody won deserved applause by giving us a brilliant 
and complete address in exactly four minutes and three-eighths ! 

The program, as given in the July HELPER, was followed with scarcely a 
change. The first half, conducted by Mrs. Cheney, was reminiscent in character, 
and our hearts “ burned within us” as our sisters took us again through the 


scenes and experiences of “ auld lang syne.”’ After a song, “ I’ll Go Where You 
Want Me To Go, Dear Lord,” by Mrs. Merriman, the following topics were 


presented: “ Organization,’ Mrs. Mosher; “ Pioneer Work in Shenandoah 
Valley,’ Mrs. A. S. D. Bates, read by Mrs. Abbie Day Curtis ; “ Experiences,” 
Mrs. J. A. Lowell, read by Mrs. S. C. G. Avery ; “In the West,” Mrs. Thera B. 
True ; ‘‘ A Western Field Agent,’’ Rev. Lizzie Moody. Mrs. Cheney closed the 
first part of the program with some helpful words in regard to her own call into 
public work. 

We were led in our society song, “ Faith and Works Shall Win,” to the tune 
of “ John Brown’s Body,” by Mrs. Harry Lowden, all joining heartily in the 
chorus. A beautiful poem, written as only dear Mrs. Ramsey can write, was read 
as only Helen Cole can read—perhaps we should say “ preach.” We rejoice 
that she is “‘ one of ours,” both in ancestry and in spirit, though her life-work has 
thus far brought her only occasionally into our midst. 

Mrs. Davis took charge of the second half of the program, which presented 
certain phases of our present work as follows: “ Our Literature,” Mrs. Alice 
Metcalf; “ Our Children,” Mrs. Ethel Roberts ; song by the children, in charge 
of Mrs. Lizzie Morrell Davis ; ‘‘ Our Work at Storer,” Prof. E. E. Osgood ; “Our 
Silver Years,’”’ Miss L. A. DeMeritte. 

The singing by the children was especially enjoyed. The selection was a 
plantation melody, in which Mrs, Davis and Miss Brown, a graduate of Storer, 
led the childish voices, securing a truly “campmeetin’” effect. The silver 
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offering amounted to twenty five dollars. At the conclusion of the exercises a 
group of workers, including many of ’73 with those of ’98, was photographed in 
the grove by Mr. Kendrie of Ocean Park, of whom copies may be ordered for 
twenty-five cents. 

In the evening Miss Butts held the attention of an exceptionally large audi- 
ence. The address was delivered in her clear and forcible manner, and was 
illustrated by many models of things common in India, by children in various 
native costumes, and by many interesting curios. Missionary Hallam was present 
and sang a hymn in one of the native languages. This service formed a fitting 
close to a series of meetings whose excellence has never been surpassed. 

A week later, on the afternoon of Aug. 27, was held the meeting of the 
Woman’s Mission Society, in connection with General Conference. Nothwith- 
standing some delay in yielding the platform to the sisters at the appointed time, 
they again showed themselves more than equal to the occasion, and completed 
the carefully prepared program in some ten minutes less than the allotted fifty- 
five. Pres. Mrs. M. A. Davis presided and after prayer by Mrs. C. L. Pinkham 
of New Hampshire introduced the following speakers: Mrs. Osgood of New 
Hampshire, who gave a fine paper on our New England work; Miss Lizzie 
Moody of Michigan, who carried us along with her in her travels for a breezy 
five minutes; Mrs. Avery of New Hampshire, who recounted the inception, 
growth, and claims of the HELPER. A pleasing variety was here introduced into 


the exercises. The well known hymn, 
“T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad.” 


was beautifully rendered by Miss Brown and Mrs. Newman, both graduates of 
Storer. The pathetic sweetness of those minor undertones still vibrates in our 


ears, as we seem to hear again the jubilant refrain, 
“‘T found in him a resting-place, 
And he hath made me glad.” 


The program was then resumed by Mrs. F. S. Mosher, who described the 
aims of the National Council of Women, and showed the advantages accruing to 
the W. M. S. from its membership therein. Miss Baker, teacher of domestic 
science in Storer, spoke in an interesting manner and with much enthusiasm of 
our work there, and Miss Butts closed with a few minutes’ talk on our work in 
India. How inadequate are these bare outlines to convey to those who did not 
hear the strong, earnest, womanly words of our sisters a correct idea of the 
breadth and depth of the thoughts presented! With the better understanding 
of our work which must be the result of so able a presentation of it there cannot 
fail to be an increase of interest in the work itself, and also of confidence and 
admiration for those who have so long been its successful leaders. 
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Still another meeting of great interest to all of us was the discussion in 
General Conference of “ The Relation of the Woman’s Missionary Society to 
the Work of the Denomination,” conducted by Miss DeMeritte. Mrs. Durgin’s 
sweet strength and strong sweetness, Mrs. Copps’ logic and positive convictions, 
Mr. Ford’s wit and wisdom, and Dr. Lord’s chivalrous brotherliness, together 
with a pervasive spirit of ‘“‘ sweet reasonableness ” and willingness to be led of 
the Spirit, made the meeting one of the most noteworthy of the entire session. 

Such were the programs planned and executed by our workers. Undoubt- 
edly one reason for their uniform excellence was discovered by a good brother, 
who said, “ The reason the women always have a good meeting is, they know what 
they’re going to have and get ready for it beforehand.” Another broad-minded 
delegate to Conference said, ‘‘ When the women said anything, “hey had some- 
thing to say.” 

Of the talks by the way on sounding shore or beneath murmuring pines ; of 
the hand clasps and heart clasps, and joy of sympathetic companionship ; of the 
coming up out of the furrows of toil to the hilltops of vision, where the sky is 
serene and the horizon wide, let others write if they will; of these,each heart has 
carried away her own peculiar and personal record, a treasure for future days. 
Do we not all go from the brightness and breeziness of the summer life conscious 
of the spirit of this refrain, even though without words : 

“ Drops in an ocean of infinite might, 


Rays in a prism of white, radiant light, 
We all belong, we belong. 


“Strands in a cord reaching down from God's throne, 
Links in a chain which now circles the zone, 
Notes in the deepest of harmonies known, 
We all belong, we belong. 


“Open our eyes to Thy truth’s shining light, 
Thrill all our souls with thine infinite might, 
Then send us forth to shine through sin’s dark night, 
Till all belong, all belong.” 
+> +. ——__ 


TAKE NOTE. 
ALL matter intended for publication or notice in this magazine, and _ all 
exchanges and books for review, must be sent directly to 
EpiroR MISSIONARY HELPER, 
Ocean Park, Me. 
Everything has to pass through the editor’s hands before it reaches these 
pages, and it will save much time, trouble, and possible loss if all will heed the 
requirement. 
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BITS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE OF A CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


BY MRS. JULIA A, LOWELL. 

YouR committee in asking of me a paper giving some of my experiences as 
corresponding secretary of the Woman’s Missionary Society limited me to five 
minutes, 

The experiences of twenty years in five minutes! ! 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences of those years is that in connection 
with the meetings of the board of managers. How vividly they come before me, 
those busy, earnest women! Our two dignified, efficient presidents, Mesdames 
Cheney and Davis ; young Mother Hills, whom the good Father sees is so much 
needed on earth that he will call her late to heaven ; our gifted songstress, Mrs. 
Ramsey, whose sorrows have only intensified her love for all Christian work ; 
placid Mrs. Hayes, in whose consecrated brain this society first had an existence ; 
gentle Mrs. Wade; dear Mrs. Tourtillotte, called early up higher, to be suc- 
ceeded in her official capacity by one equally efficient, Mrs. Metcalf; our worthy 
publisher, Mrs. Andrews ; thoughtful Mrs. Porter, scholarly Mrs. Waterman, and 
others whose duties did not permit so frequent an attendance ; not forgetting 
one whose smiling presence always greeted us, our genial treasurer, Miss De- 
Meritte. " 

In discussing the important questions that mecessarily came before the 
board, that its members did not always agree, goes without saying. Different 
individuals look upon matters in a different light. What may seem feasible to 
one may seem the reverse to another. But these disagreements were never 
allowed to disturb that harmony which was a characteristic of our gatherings. 
That group of workers! Very precious is the memory of those smiling faces, 
those cordial greetings. ‘That memory will be an abiding one while life lasts. 

Another pleasant feature of those years was the missionary correspondence. 
If, as has been said, a more thorough knowledge of one’s. character can be 
obtained by correspondence than by personal intercourse, one in the position of 
secretary for a series of years has the best opportunity of learning the merits or 
demerits of her correspondents. And in this connection allow me to express a 
thought that has been often in my mind. It is that the Woman’s Society has 
been particularly fortunate in its choice of workers. From the oldest, noble Mrs. 
Smith, whose most fitting monument will be the love of the little ones saved 
through her instrumentality from a life of degradation and misery to one of 
Christian womanhood, to the youngest, Dr. Mary, now dispensing pills and 
powders to a crowd of eager suppliants, anon engaged in that most fascinating of 
all mission work, teaching the dark-browed children of India in their secluded 
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homes, they have been without exception a noble, devoted band. Two of them, 
our first missionary, gentle Susie Libby, and the children’s adopted one, busy 
Ida, were early called to another sphere of labor. Would that the number of 
those remaining might be increased fourfold, for it is sad to think that precious 
lives may be sacrificed to the need of rest. Putting in one day the work of 
several, as they are often obliged to do, will not pay; for nature’s laws are 
imperative, and must be obeyed. 

A somewhat amusing episode is remembered, in the letters of would-be 
missionaries. Crude, unformed girls, longing for a broader field in which to 
spread their wings, and with a mistaken idea of the romance of a mission life, 
offering themselves as sacrifices upon the altar, were among the experiences of 
those years. These episodes brought to mind the remark of the students of an 
institution to which a young lady was brought by her mistaken pastor to be 
educated for a foreign missionary. As weeks of acquaintance showed that she 
had not one requisite for the position, ‘‘I pity the heathen,” was the testimony 
of her fellow students. But these cases were rare and easily disposed of ; there 
was no need for any discussion on the subject. The letters answered themselves. 

In the time allotted for this paper it is impossible to more than touch the 
experiences of those years. Twenty years! how long, and yet how short. 


Pleasant years they were, for, though the duties were many they were lightened 
by the aid and encouragement of my sister workers. Were mistakes sometimes 
made? Doubtless ; but if so they were passed over with delicacy and kindness, 
and only pleasant remembrances remain of the work and its workers. 

That your present corresponding secretary may, at the end of twenty years, 
have equally grateful reminiscences to recount, is the wish of one so long the 
servant of the Woman’s Missionary Society, always its friend. 


-_ +>e 
REMINISCENCES OF WESTERN WORK. 
BY MRS. THERA B. TRUE, 

“THE west ”’ is such a large field that I am unable to cover it. I have only 
been over a small part of the small part of Iowa which our people occupy, and 
my work and associations have been mostly through correspondence even in my 
own state. Hence I will speak mostly of Lowa as a representative of the west. 

The Hawkeye State, the “ Beautiful Land,” has great dimensions, which must 
be considered in order to understand the difficulties in the way of aggressive 
work and to appreciate the progress made by the few church auxiliaries and 
young people’s societies within its borders. ‘The distance and expense attendant 
upon travel make it almost impossible for much representative action by either 
of the two named societies. The area of Iowa is equal to that of New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and two-thirds of Maine. 
We have in this large tract scarcely forty churches and not half as many 
auxiliaries. . 

In some of the quarterly meetings the churches are located in five different 
counties, the distance between the farthest being from fifty to one hundred 
miles. These conditions will account largely for lack of interest or imperfections 
in either the making or executing of plans. Sometimes we feel that we are 
pioneers on the frontier, and that the present so nearly embraces our past history 
that there is but little to say of the work of bygone days. Yet there has been a 
half century of seed-sowing. 

In 1847 my parents (Rev. and Mrs. N. W. Bixby) reached this trackless 
eden-land, the journey having been one of more hardship than now attends the 
trip to India. My father, the first ordained F. W. B. minister in the state, 
organized the first F. W. B. church and quarterly meeting, and my mother stood 
alone for many years as a “‘ woman preacher.” Novelty brought hearers, very 
many of whom were by her won to Christ. 

In this early mission work India was not forgotten, and something was given 
the children (perhaps a lamb) from which to realize some money for the far- 
away heathen. “ Phillips” was a household word, and when the family lived for 
a time in our state we recognized the honor in which in some way we felt we 
had a share, and when Missionary Cooley wearily came one evening to our 
humble home he was warmly welcomed as a real live missionary, and looked 
upon with wonder and admiration. 

Early a few were contributors to the Female Missionary society. In 1876 
it was decided to become a part of the Woman’s Missionary Society, and at 
yearly meeting a state organization was formed with Mrs. Ruby Bixby as presi- 
dent, who in less than one year was called from labor to reward, from weariness 
to rest. Thirty-one names constituted the first membership list, and of the 
money raised twenty dollars was sent to the Freedmen’s mission and five dollars 
to the Woman’s Board of missions, Rev. N. W. Bixby sending the money for the 
ladies. After a time local auxiliaries were formed and the yearly meeting society 
no longer kept a membership list. 

In the report for 1880, Miss DeMeritte credits Iowa with $44.72, in 1897 
$291.06, while Minnesota has made a much larger gain, the proportion varying 
in all the different states. 

In 1888 there was a new impulse given to our work in lowa—new auxiliaries 
were organized, receipts were increased, and more system was introduced by the 
treasurer, Mrs. H. J. Brown, which was developed by her successor, Mrs. H. E. 
McElroy. 
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We have been helped by visits from Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Coldren, Mrs. Mc- 
Kenney, Mrs. Reeves, Miss Moody, and perhaps others whose names I do 
not recall. I would not forget the tour that Ida Phillips made. When so ill in 
mind and body she yet could talk earnestly and interestingly about India and its 


needs. 
_ +> - 


OUR NEW ENGLAND WORK. 


BY MRS. M. G. OSGOOD. 

THE work of the Woman’s Missionary Society in New England—surely some 
one should gladly voice it. For, while with thankfulness we review what God 
has wrought through this organizition in the east, we also remember with just 
pride that many of the most efficient workers in the west are New England 
daughters who received here their inspiration, and from eastern altar fires of 
consecration have borne westward the brands which, united with western 
enthusiasm and persistency, have kindled into brightness and warmth the‘region 
beyond the Mississippi and reflected upon India’s horizon. 

Since our last triennial meeting the work of organization has made rapid 
advance, notwithstanding the ominous forebodings of coming dissolution, so that 
never were our New England states so well combined for systematic, efficient 
work as to-day. The individual member is a factor of the local auxiliary, the 
auxiliary of the quarterly meeting which through the yearly meeting is a member 
of the national society. 

These are Jinks by which the individual not only feels her personal responsi- 
bility, but herself a part of the grand whole. From organization comes definite, 
systematic planning. Give us something to do and we will stick to it, is the spirit 
of the New England women. Each state has its basis of appropriation applied 
to specific departments of the work. This reaches to the apportionment of 
MISSIONARY HELPERS, so that not only each state but each quarterly meeting 
knows the exact number for which they are asked to subscribe. 

Maine, true to her state motto, leads in the largest appropriation, having 
assumed $2000; although not quite realizing her ideal, yet she is nearing it. 
Miss Coombs is her missionary, both by birth and adoption. Maine also sup- 
ports a large number of Bible women, zenana teachers, children in the Orphan- 
age and ragged schools, and through the children takes eighteen shares in Miss 
Barnes’s salary. She also contributes to the general fund. By the general fund 
is meant the amount not designated for special work, but left to the judgment of 
the tried and true general officers of the woman’s society to apply where most 
needed. 

New Hampshire keeps well before her auxiliaries the standard of $1600, and 
meets her obligation by raising the amount in full. She pays the salary of Miss 
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Butts, a part of Miss Baker’s, who is teacher of domestic science in Storer 
college, supports children in Sinclair Orphanage and ragged schools, Bible 
women, and widows in Widows’ Home. Through the children twenty shares in 
Miss Barnes’s salary are taken. New Hampshire also contributes to the general 
fund. 

Vermont remains true to the trust she so timidly accepted a few years since, 
the support of Mrs. Smith. Her children have shares in the salary of the chil- 
dren’s missionary. | 

Massachusetts works largely for the children in the Orphanage and ragged 
schools, zenana teachers, and general fund. 

Rhode Island provides for her missionary, Hattie Phillips, the industrial 
department of Storer college, the kindergarten in India, and contributes for the 
general work. 

Since our last General Conference the Emergency League, that wise pro- 
vision for the hitherto unknown in the history of our women’s organization, an 
appalling deficit, has been established. This is the union of women who are 
willing to be drawn upon at any time if necessary to meet a deficit. A large 
number of New England women are enrolled as members, but never yet have 
they been called upon for the extra offering. 

Two important helps to our success in New England deserve especial 
notice—the annual observance of the “ call to prayer”? and the thank-offering, 
both of which are considered indispensable to spirituai and financial increase. 
The women of New England practically illustrate the society motto, “ Faith and 
works win,” with heart turned to God and brain and hand active to do his will. 
To this :s due all success attained, the faith that looks and trusts, the works 
which are the sequel of faith. 

The three features which we as New England women embody are, (1) 
organization. During the young people’s convention we all admired their mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. In the chariot race of Ben Hur, the question is asked, 
‘Where got Ben Hur that strong right arm?” the answer given, “ Toiling at the 
galleys.” So we ask, “ Where got the young people of our New England this 
missionary impulse?’”’ The answer comes, “ In the mission bands, classes, and 
junior societies which have been directed and taught by our woman’s missionary 
societies.” Rhode Island was for years the best organized state for woman’s 
work, with the best trained children’s societies. ‘To day those same children, 
grown to young manhood and womanhood, lead the van of young people, and 
bear the missionary banner away the second time to their own state, verifying the 
cripture, “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old(er) 

will not depirt from it. ” 
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(2) System. Specified work is the outgrowth of organization, so each state 
has its definite work which is apportioned to quarterly meetings and auxiliary. 

This enforces (3) responsibility. The knowledge of our obligation and 
responsibility, with well defined methods to meet the same, while trusting Him 
whom we serve, make it no marvel that never yet have we failed to meet our 
obligation, never yet have the missionaries of the W. M. S. feared a recall because 
of a depleted treasury. 

But, sisters of New England, we are only beginning to climb Mt. Nebo, from 
which we may see the land which God has promised us, which he will not take 
from us if we are true to our trust. We must not wait upon the mountain side, 
but move forward, strong and very courageous, observing to do as he has com- 
manded us, that we may possess our full inheritance—the glad knowledge of the 


complete redemption of women because of God’s blessing upon woman’s work. 
a ee 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE F. B. W. M. S. 
Dover, N. H., Wednesday, Oct 12. 


Program. 


10.00 A.M. Devotional. 
10.30 Business. Reports of officers and committees. 


2.00 P.M. Reports continued. 
3.00 Address of welcome. 
Response. 
3-30 Electiun of officers. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Devotional, conducted by Mrs. M. E. Getchell, Lakeport, N. H. 
Chorus, Washington St. church, Dover. 
President’s address, Mrs. Mary Perkins Davis, Maine. 
Address, “‘ The Cradle Roll.” 
Singing by the children. 
Address, ‘‘ Our Motto.” 
Offering. . 
Solo. 
Address, “‘ Storer College,” Mrs. Alice M. Metcalf, Rhode Island. 


(Each address limited to ten minutes.) 
Singing, ‘‘ God Be with You till We Meet Again.” 


As the program indicates, the annual meeting in Dover will continue one 
day and evening. The auxiliary of the Washington Street church gives us a very 
cordial invitation, and will entertain all who send their names to Mrs. R. E. 
Gilkey, Atkinson St., Dover, N. H. Let all who intend to be present send their 
names as soon as possible. ALICE M. Metcatr, Rec. Sec. 
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Srom the Sield. 


OUR SAD-HEARTED SISTERS. 
(Letter from Miss Scott.) 

I wou_p like to tell you a little about 
a woman in one of my zenanas who used 
to be a pupil, but has given up reading 
for sone time. Her daughter, a pretty, 
fair-skinned, bright-eyed girl about fourteen 
years of age, still reads with me, so does 
one of the young wives in the same 
house. 
' The house in which this family live is 
a large brick building gaily ornamented with yeilow and red paint. Next to it 
in the same street is a large, whitewashed Hindu temple with many domes and 
turrets and an outer court where travelers from a distance can eat and rest. or 
even spend the night. The Christians, like the Gentiles in Jerusalem, can walk 
over the outer court, but dare not enter the inner court nor the temple proper ; 
and, could you see the dirty, vile-losking, yet supposed sacred men so often 
gathered there, you would not crave a closer relationship with them. 

The woman’s father-in-law, a wealthy zemendar, or land owner, is a Brah- 
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man by caste and an orthodox Hindu, proud of his caste and devoted to his 
religion, still I have never found the slightest trouble in regard to teaching re- 
ligion in his house, only, as in the temple, we never get beyond the outer court 
of the house, as the room where the family gods are kept would be defiled were 
our shadow to fall upon it. 

One day when I went to the house I found my pupil’s mother looking very 
sad, and on inquiring the reason I was told that her husband, the eldest son of 
the family, had gone away some days before to marry another wife, a young girl 
not older than his daughter, the reason being that his present wife has no son. 
The poor woman has had ten children and will soon have another, but her cruel 
husband did not choose to wait to see whether, after all, the supposed reproach 
would be taken off his wife, and a son be given him to bear his, name down to 
posterity, which is the great ambition of all Hindus. The poor wife has had no 
end of bodily and mental suffering, and has attended most devoutly to all the 
ceremonies and superstitions of Hinduism. But all her children. with the excep- 
tion of that one daughter, have died, and now she is like one utterly bereft of 
hope, not to speak of the love of her husband. In Christian lands one can have 
no idea of the stigma that falls on one in the position of this poor sorrowful 
woman. We tried to tell her about the help that comes through believing prayer 
to God, who alone can remove our sorrows or help us to bear them, and how 
fruitless all her own efforts to propitiate Hindu deities were, as they did not 
exist, but were only the creation of man’s corrupt heart. 

She listened attentively and assented to all that was said, but seemed almost 
too heartsick to care what happened. Again we felt how powerless man’s word 
is, and can only pray that the Spirit may reveal to her sad heart Him who not 
only bears our sins but carries our sorrows and knows just what we need. 

In another house I found a young girl crying bitterly because in a few days 
she was to be married and taken away from her mother, who has been kind to 
her. In her father in-law’s house she will be completely among strangers, of 
whom she knows nothing, having never seen them. Let us hope that the 
mother-in-law is a good woman, who will treat the stranger kindly ; with all their 
faults and old customs, there are kind hearts among the women in India. I told 
the girl that she could never be separated from her Father in heaven, and asked 
her to pray to him, and be obedient in her new home. She has always been 
interested in her Bible lessons as a pupil, and it may be she is to have a mission 
for God in her new home. 

How different the position of women and girls in Christian homes, and all 
because the gospel which levels all distinctions has been made known to them ; 
surely upon women specially devolves the responsibility of making that gospel 
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known all over the world. How often that verse comes into my mind as I go 
from house to house here, “ There are lonely hearts to cherish, as the days are 
going by.” Yours very sincerely, J. J. Scorr. 
en 
TREASURER’S NOTES. 

ANOTHER year is closing. ‘To date the returns show that it shares in the 
record of other years—no deficit. Do we quite realize how much we have to 
thank our Father for in that our years come and go without debt? If so, we will 
confide in and obey him more perfectly in the future. 

During August, Vermont has made an especial effort to meet Mrs. Smith’s 
salary, and has materially increased the month’s receipts. The Sunday school of 
the F. B. church in Minneapolis has as promptly as usual paid its quarterly ap- 
propriation for Miss Barnes’s salary. Three young people in Providence, R. I., 
have paid for the support of a native teacher one year, and the Young People’s 
Union of R. I. has remitted one hundred dollars for the Rhode Island Kinder- 
garten Building. I am glad that young people all through our denomination are 
alive to the need of special work, for it develops personal responsibility as noth- 
ing else does. 

A friend in Iowa sends “tithe money.” I suggest a Tithing League, and 
will keep it for the interest of this system of giving which I believe in so much. 
Any tithers who will send their name to me will be enrolled ir this league. I do 
not intend to use it to the advantage of the Woman’s Missionary Society, any 
more than to the advantage of any other department of denominational work. 
Only in doing it I hope in time to increase the number of tithers who will use 
tithe money for all our interests—church, General Conference, Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, besides general benevolences. I suggest that those who send 
their names for enrolment will give, in a few words, the results of their tithing 
experience. Can we not boom tithing in this way? Recently a list of questions 
has been received to be answered in the MIssiONARY HELPER, which will be 
done in the order given. 

First. The money raised by an auxiliary, regularly organized according to 
the constitution in the Manual of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society, whether 
a local, Q. M., or Y. M. auxiliary, should be sent to the treasurer of the F. B. 
Woman’s Missionary Society—that is, the membership fee of $1 for each member 
of the organization. The auxiliary has a right to say how the money shall be 
used, within the limits of the regular work of the F. B. W. M.S., like support of 
zenana teachers, salaries of its missionaries, including a teacher at Storer college, 
support of children in Sinclair Orphanage, etc. The annual report in the 
December MIssIONARY HELPER will show what is done with all our money. 


’ 
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Second. It is a good plan to get subscribers for the HELPER, as a reader of 
that cannot fail to become acquainted with our work, and judge of its merits for 
themselves. 

Third. The Roll of Honor includes all persons, or societies, that are 
pledged to pay for one or more shares in Miss Emilie Rarnes’s salary at $4 per 
share. She is the children’s missionary and is largely supported by children and 
young people. 

If any one who has questions to be answered in the Missionary HELPER, 
‘will send them to me, I will do the best I can. It is a good idea. 

The General Conference has come and gone, and the unification plan has 
been tabled on the ground that the changes the plan required in the constitution 
were legally objectionable. As a matter of fact there was great opposition to 
union on this basis. This leaves the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society just 
where the discussion found us, a live, energetic, faith-loving body of Christian 
women, accepting, as I believe we shall, the decision of General Conference as 
evidence that God has more for us to do as an individual organization of 
Christian workers. May we do it in his name, and moved by the one purpose 
of obeying him. 

Never did the society make greater demands upon us than now, if we would 
serve our denomination loyally and well. It demands, first, more auxiliaries as 
educators ; second, more members in our present auxiliaries, particularly young 
women ; third, a broader conception of what our work is as one of the denomi- 
national forces. We should familiarize ourselves with every department of the 
denominational needs, and be as thoroughly intelligent about the whole work in 
India and at home as in our own “ little corner.” 

Soon there will be the annual meeting in Dover, N. H. It will begin 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 12, and continue through the day, closing with a 
public meeting in the evening. Should any lady wish to be entertained Wednes- 
day night, please send your name as soon as possible to Mrs. R. E. Gilkey, 
Atkinson St., Dover, N. H. The board will come prepared to stay over on 
Thursday until the work is completed. Fuller mention of the meeting is given 
in other parts of the MIssIONARY HELPER. 

So much time has been devoted to our work during the summer at Ocean 
Park, that a long session of the annual meeting does not seem necessary. Wh t 
a good time we have had together! The experiences of the summer have 
impressed me with the feeling that east and west we are much more closely 
bound together in our sympathies than we used to be. This makes the outlook 
for the future very hopeful. There ought to be much more to follow, and there 
will be if we are loyal to our motto, that “ faith and works win.” 

Ocean Park, Me. Laura A. DEMERITTE, 77eas, 
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Helps for Monthly Meetings, 


TOPICS FOR 1808. 


October—Kenneth Mackenzie, China’s Physician. 
November—City Missions in America. 
December—Missions and Temperance. 


~—_ =~ 
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NOVEMBER.—CITY MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


SincinG, ‘‘ There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy.” Best Hymns, No. 28. 

Scripture readings, Isa. 58: 6-12; 1 John 3: 14-24; Matt. 25: 31-41. 

Chain of prayers for God’s guiding help for the needy, suffering, tempted, 
sinful lives in the great cities ; for his blessing upon every effort put forth in their 
behalf; and for our own inspiration, enlightenment, and willingness to be his 
ministers whenever and wherever possible. 

Singing, “ Throw Out the Life Line.” 

See Junior Department for a series of questions and answers bearing upon 
this topic. 

Let some member of the W. C. T. U. give a glimpse of the work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the cities. Invite some young woman 
to present the work of the Y. W. C. T. U. 

Reading, “ A Knot of White Ribbon.” 

The Florence Crittenton Mission. (See Mrs. Thayer’s letter about the 
Boston Home, and foot-note. A full description of this work and the terrible 
evils which it seeks to overcome may be found in a book entitled “‘ The Traffic in 
Girls and Work of the Florence Crittenton Mission,” price 50 cts. By Charlton 
Edholm, room 814, The Temple, Chicago.) 

Reading, ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Work in a Night School.” 

Singing, ‘“‘ I Want To Be a Worker.” Best Hymns, No. 103. 





EpIToR's NOTE.—The subject of city missions and organized charity work is almost endless in 
its scope and variety. Any one who studies this great modern movement will find it a study of 
wonderful fascination, It is better to give attention to what is being done to overcome existing evils 
and to how we can aid in their conquest than to dwell much upon the evils themselves. The 
college settlement, tenement-house reform, gospel work, medical missions, kindergarten, fresh air 
and flower missions, floating hospitals, day nurseries, children’s homes, schools of domestic science, 
police matrons, deaconesses, Salvation Army slum work, house to house visitation, and very many 
other plans and people are a part of the beautiful work of saving the world. Those who have access 
to a library will find valuable helps to this study in “ The Encyclopzdia of Social Reform.” “ If 
Jesus Came to Boston,” is a charming little story by Edward Everett Hale, which tells of the various 
ways of serving the friendless in that city. “In His Steps” is a book that gives a glimpse of heavenly 
y ossibilities if each of us stopped to think, “‘ What would Jesus do?” 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 
teachings of Christ.” 
~>O<— 


THOUGHTS FOR OCTOBER. 
A sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God.—PHIL. 4: 18. 


“ The noblest end of life is to live for the service of God. And everything is his service, by which 
we can be or give a blessing to another.” 


“ Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need.” 
> 


A KNOT OF WHITE RIBBON. 


I ALWays wore it. It was never unpinned from my dress. But there came 
a time when it acquired the significance of being not only a duty but also a 
privilege to thus educate the public eye; a time when it brought me in touch 
with a circle of little lives and gave to them a strong impulse toward righteous- 
ness. : 

I was not a special temperance worker; had never made a “ plea”; had 


never held an office in even a local union. Having always lived in a town with- 
out a saloon I was in that state of mild indifference in which so many women are 
found, simply because no evil has ever happened to touch their homes or their 
interests. I joined the union to please a friend, signed the pledge as a sort of 
amiable conviction, and wore my white ribbon from force of habit, unconscious 
of its influence, until one Sunday afternoon I found myself teaching a temperance 
Sunday-school lesson to a mission class of little hoodlums. 

In my helplessness I think I did the wisest thing possible that day. I simply 
threw myself on the mercy of the young ruffians by informing them how strange 
to me the city seemed with its noises and brawls and drinking men, and, ah, 
worse ! drinking women, and how ignorant of it all I was, and would they tell me 
all they knew about it? | 

I became at once the object of undivided attention, as the task was cheer- 
fully begun, while the ragged caps were carefully deposited beneath each owner 
as the best possible expedient of keeping them from becoming a source of 
temptation. 

Finally the battery of questions was turned. ‘ What d’you wear dat ribbon 
fur?” 

‘‘ What do you suppose?” 
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“D’you belong to de union?” “Is it a badge?” “Mebbe you're a 
striker,” were the solutions proffered. 

I seized the opportunity and the neglected lesson was quietly taken up. 
With a constant reference to the text of white ribbon I not only held the wavering 
attention but turned the uncertain tide of thought in a new channel. ‘“ No, they 
never heard of a fellow not drinkin’ ’cause he didn’t want to,” and they pondered 
the proposition thoughtfully. 

I went home hoping that at least I had done mo harm. My faith reached 
no farther. According to its weak measure that Sabbath afternoon’s effort would 
have been the last. What better could be expected of ten-year-old boys who 
horrified me by boasting of how many mugs they could “ sling down,” and talked 
carelessly of “ rushin’ de can,” than that they should prefer the street to Sunday 
school. 

What was my surprise then to find them in their places the next and also 
succeeding Sundays, and usually attentive except for some great street commo- 
tion; and very punctual unless the bill boards announced some extraordinary 
performance at the dime “ te-ay-ter.”’ 

After I had visited each home we became great friends, True, the fathers 
and mothers could only nod and smile, translatable alike in Bohemian, Italian, or 
Polish ; all except the brothers, Bob and Mike, whose father kept the saloon 
over which they lived, and welcomed us in the warm speech of blarney itself. 

Poverty—yes, but not of money. Poverty of surroundings in their lack of 
beauty, poverty of sweet home influences, poverty of soul. There was always 
plenty to eat and wear, always plenty of beer on the table. How unreasonable 
it would be when one or two rooms would hold them all to rent more, and when 
boys got big enough to do odd jobs and sell papers to let them waste time in 
going to school ! 

I longed to help them some way into better living. Poor, neglected plants 
of the great vineyard, how tall and thick grew the poisonous weeds about them! 
With a sigh I thought of my one Sunday hour pitted against the evil influences 
of the week. I began studying the problem, and as I did so, became more and 
more aggressively temperance. After the first lesson I found the ribbon referred 
to with a persistence that convinced me was for the purpose of annoyance. It 
was to my utter astonishment, therefore, that I waited after class one afternoon, 
at the request of Robert, my little black-eyed Bohemian, while the harum- 
scarum group, apparently having elected him the spokesman, disappeared 
grinning through the street door. 

He was wishin’ to ask me a question, “ Could boys wear haz, too, if they 
didn’t drink no more beer?” 
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Well, that was the beginning of the little circle of temperance children—a 
“‘ Loyal” Legion, truly, for it was in the midst of people who looked on in pitying 
amazement,not being able to comprehend even the motive of this strange self-denial. 

Robert was the most zealous little worker imaginable. By the compelled 
courtesy of the boys, he had been allowed to bring his little sister Rosie to the 
class, and her eager, dark little face, with its shy smile, framed in by a quaint red 
bonnet, was rarely missing. She, too, wanted to wear a white ribbon, and so the 
other little sisters, one by one, came, attracted by the pretty pledge cards and 
the bow of white, but, nevertheless, fully understanding what it all meant. 

I encouraged the children to come often to my own home. Robert and 
Rosie especially loved to come. It was ina careless chat at one of these fre- 
quent visits that an unknown phase of the dangers besetting the little sisters in 
the great city was revealed to me. ‘ 

“ Robert,” I had said, “‘ don’t you sometimes want to drink beer again?” 

“ No,” he returned, looking up from turning over my pictures meditatively, 
*‘T don’t like it. But in de saloon dey laughs at a feller w’en he don’t drink it, 
so I don’t go no more after it. My mother lets Rosie.” 

“*O Robert, you wouldn’t let Rosie go into a saloon?” I began, looking 
reproachfully at this small Adam so ready to shirk temptations to the weaker sex. 

“OQ she wants to. Mike, de mug-slinger, always gives her candy. All de 
lettle girls w’at comes after beer for supper gets it.” 

A vivid mental picture rose before me. Rosie, six-year-old baby, shy, smil- 
ing, dark-eyed little Rosie, standing in a dirty cellar room, foul with smoke and 
curses, filled with coarse, drunken men, waiting for her tin bucket to be filled, 
with a childish pleasure in the notice of the bar-keeper and in the enticing 
candy. A few years of such work on the innocent child-mind and the result 
could be foreseen. 

By every possible argument I tried to impress upon the boy’s mind the 
danger, the shame, the disgrace. Like the ignorant, busy mother, he saw no 
more harm than for her to go for soap or matches to the grocery. But he gravely 
decided she must grow up a lady, and that he shouldn’t consider me a lady 
should I carry beer home. 

There came a time when of necessity I went no more to the mission. I had 
been out of the city a year, and had but just returned when an early visitor was 
announced on important business. What was my surprise to find only a woe- 
begone, dust-begrimed, slim laddie who lifted a pair of brown eyes, unmistakably 
Robert’s. Involuntarily I glanced around for their companion pair from under a 
scarlet bonnet whose owner should press a soft cheek against my hand and shyly 
whisper, “I drinked no beer this week.” 

He seemed to read the glance. ‘ That’s why I come—cause Rosie’s dead 
now. I was wishin’ you might be here.” 

It was a shock. I sat down by him and tried to talk soothingly, but my 
voice choked. He rose and straightened his shoulders manfully. 

“T must go home, for my mother has tears in her eyes all the time now;” 
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adding wistfully, ‘‘I wish you could come and see Rosie.” ‘There was a sus- 
picious tremble as of tears in his eyes, while my own filled at the very pathos of 
the simple expression. 

It was a long walk and we talked but little. The streets grew noisier, for 
this home was in a busy part of the city, down where the railroads crossed the 
river, and the river poured out smells and the railroad poured out smoke, down 
where the houses crowded together so thickly they had begun to crowd heaven- 
ward also. Out from the stifling houses tumbled the children on the dirty, 
broken sidewalks, their only playground. Someway that morning it all seemed 
more terrible, more repulsive than ever before. 

As we turned the corner of the last street Robert pointed opposite to the 
dingy double doors, swinging inward under the sign, “Tom and Jerry.” “In 
there—it was in there it happened.” 

“ How—what do you mean?” for I had been too bewildered to ask a ques- 
tion before. ; 

‘“‘ Why, over there Rosie went to get de beer. 1 never let her after you told 
me. But I was late wid de Mewses, and Rudolph wouldn’t go ’cause it was 
rainin’. While she was waitin’ de fellers got in a row an’ trowed beer bottles. 
A big one hit her here, ’cause de feller dodged.” 

I stared at the child and the hateful sign in a stupor of horror. Then seizing 
his hand I started to run, but he dragged me back. 

“Teacher, teacher,” he gasped, “ you an’t do nothin’ now. It was last night.” 

We found the house full of loudly weeping neighbors and friends. The 
mother came and put her hands in mine and we seemed to need no words, for 
true sympathy is its own interpreter. 

It required but a short cradle for the poor murdered baby. The little figure 
lay surrounded by the crude tokens of loving though uncultured hearts, the 
burning tapers, the little glaring colored picture cards of the Virgin, the 
artificial wreaths covering the cheap white coffin, the pewter crucifix in the quiet 
brown fingers. 

Looking down on the dreamless face of the little sleeper, I could find no 
tears. Sweet angel voices of consolation whispered that this pure, white rose 
should always remain as now, unstained, unmarred. And the burning indigna- 
tion and deep pity of my heart was not for her, but those hundreds of poor 
babies of the great city with unwary feet lured into the pathways leading inevita- 
bly down to as certain and far more sorrowful ways of death Anna McCune, in 
Union Signal. 


+> + 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOME. 


[EpDITOR’s NOTE.—Some of our readers may not be familiar with the story of the founding of the 
Florence Crittenton Mission by the “ Brother ot Girls,”” Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, in memory of his 
baby girl. In his luxurious home little Florence was the idol, and when she died he felt as though 
the light had gone out of life. After months of anguish and struggle and many experiences, when 
his cwn love crucified and purified began to go out as love to humanity, his message came to him, 
“ Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind.” So down into the slums of New York city he went, and night after night 
found him trying to uplift some fallen brother or sister. One night when he had besought a poor 
erring girl to leave her life of sin and shame, saying to her in the words of Christ, ‘‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee, go and sin no more.” The weeping girl said, “ But where can I go?” With lightning 
force flashed the thought, “ Where caz she go?” Inall New York there was scarcely a door save 
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the door of sin open to her. And then and there he decided as a memorial of his own little Florence 
jo Open a home for other fathers’ girls, a thousand times more lost than if they were lying in Wood- 
awn cemetery. Could there be a more beautiful moument erected than this Florence Crittenton 
Mission, which has already multiplied many times, and it is Mr. Crittenton’s desire that one may be 
founded in every large city of America and Europe. ] 

BOSTON, Sept. 1, 1898. 
My Dear Mrs. WHITCOMB :— 

You ask about our Florence Crittenton Home in Boston. We are, as per- 
haps you know, one of a chain of fifty-two (or thereabouts) homes situated in 
some of our large cities for the purpose of reaching and helping those of our 
unfortunate sisters who from one cause or another have wandered away from a 
life of purity, and who desire to come back to respectability. 

Our home was opened Jan. 1, 1896, at No. 37 Green St., under the manage- 
ment of the Citizens’ Rescue Board, with Rev. M. R. Deming as superintendent. 
In March of that year a woman’s auxiliary was formed of ladies from the different 
churches. In February of the following year Mr. Deming resigned his position 
and the auxiliary assumed the work, becoming a little later incorporated under 
the name of The Boston F. C. H. Society. In October, 1897, we moved our 
home from 37 Green St. to No. 54 Munroe St. The house is much smaller but 
better adapted to the work which we are trying todo. ‘The surroundings are 
pleasant and the air pure, whereas on Green St. the girls were surrounded with 
all that had pulled them down. 

Our Master said, ‘‘ Whosoever cometh unto me I[ will in nowise cast out,” 
and we are trying to carry out his teachings in caring for all who come, no matter 
how low they may have fallen. Of course we have many discouragements, but 
we remember the promise that we shall reap if we faint not, and when we look 
at the dear girls who have been saved and to-day are living useful lives and 
working to bring others to Christ we take courage and go on, realizing we are 
only the seed sowers, and that He for whom we are working will not allow his 
“ word to return unto him void.” I think in looking over all the fields of service 
there is no line of work which is more discouraging, and yet if the Lord was here 
in person I feel sure it would be just what he would be doing. 

We have many things to encourage as well. ‘These little extracts from some 
letters by some of our girls will show that the work has not been in vain. One 
says, “ Give all of the girls my love, and tell them I pray for them all every night, 
and tell them when they feel blue and discouraged, as I used to often feel, to say 
a little prayer, and then they will feel better.” “I am no longer the flyaway 
which I was in the past. I found, dear Mrs. D., that it does not pay to bea 
girl of the world when temptations meet you at every turn. My one wish 
through life is to live for God and my husband.” Another says, “I miss the 
evening prayers very much, but I think of you all just the same and I hope all 
the girls will find Christ as near and dear to them as I have found him. It took 
me a long time, and I had to go through just so much before I thought he was 
the nearest, but I am thankful I found him so at last.’? “I feel the Lord nearer 
to me than ever before, and I feel so much happier than I did because I am 
trusting fully in him now. O, isn’t he worth trying to live for? Please sing in 
the meeting, ‘ What a friend we have in Jesus.’ ” 

It is very gratifying to receive such letters from the dear girls whom we have 
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learned to love, and it almost atones for the disappointments caused by those 
falling back from whom we have hoped much. We take a little pride in being 
the first of the Homes to have started an industry. We have a laundry, which is 
quite a help in many ways, not only as a source of income to the Home, but also 
a means of occupying the girls who are able to work, as we feel we should not be 
doing the best thing for them if we allowed them to live in idleness. We have 
had some testings in regard to our finances, but we feel sure we are doing God’s 
work, and our one desire is that we may do it according to his plan, and then we 
know he will provide. He has blessed us in wonderful ways thus far, and our 
trust isin him. I hope when you come to Boston you will come and see us. 
Our Home is always open, but you will be more apt to find one of our ladies 
from the board of managers on Thursday. 
I am very sincerely yours, [Mrs.] Mary A. THAYER. 
59 Georgia St., Roxbury. 
OO 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF WORK IN A NIGHT SCHOOL. 


BY ABBIE DAY CURTIS. 


ONE morning at Ocean Park the editor came to our cottage and asked me 
sO coaxingly to write a short sketch of my work in a night school that I con- 
sented at once, without the ghost of an idea of what it ought to be except—short. 
Well, this was really ‘“‘ once upon a time,” for it was a good many years ago, and 
of course only a few pictures stand out vividly in my memory to-day. One of 
them does decidedly. 


Perhaps you can imagine how I felt that first evening when confronted by 
thirteen pairs of roguish boy-eyes, every one of them seeming to take in even 
the stitches in my dress. They were boys ranging from thirteen to seventeen, or 
more, and I was only a little older than the eldest. I had been so carefully 
reared, so sheltered from all coarseness and rudeness, that I knew absolutely 
nothing of the genus boy unadorned. I confess to a feeling of utter helplessness 
which was not shared by the boys. They knew just what to do. Audible com- 
ments were in order, and the words, “ Stuck-up, ain’t she?” were heard among 
others. If they had only known the wilted feeling of that poor teacher I think 
some pity would have entered even the hearts of those teasing boys. Wrong 
names (and such names!) were given, and occupations were manufactured to 
order, to the intense delight of the others. I gravely wrote whatever they told 
me and bravely tried not to look shocked at anything or anybody. What an 
evening it was! How many times they caught me with jokes and slang that 
were so much Sanscrit to me! Not only this one night but for many nights to 
come, until in sheer desperation I went to the principal and told him I was a 
failure, that I could not do anything with them, and besought him to give me a 
class of girls. He was a student at Brown, an earnest Christian gentleman. I 
thank him even to-day for his answer. ‘‘ No, I will not take even one boy from 
that class. It is very evident that the boys like you, even if they do tease. They 
need you and you need them. Have you thought how much it means to those 
boys to come in contact with a lady every mght? Think of the lasting impres- 
sions you are making!” I was so humbled, and the honest desire that I had 
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had from the first to help them and like them was so strengthened, that I believe 
from that moment I was a braver, better girl. 

I saw that the first thing to do if I could was to break down the barrier 
between us and to convince them that I was not “ stuck up,” that I really and 
truly cared for them. I puzzled over it for some time, and finally decided to 
invite them to my home to tea and for the evening. I wish you might have seen 
the expressions of the faces when the invitation was given. At last one boy 
blurted out, ‘‘ Say, what are you doing it for?” I very frankly gave the honest 
reason. (You will soon learn that nothing but the simple truth will do. They 
read you at a glance, bringing out all that is real and sincere in you and keeping 
you at your best). 

They came, they saw, and I conquered. Not all at once, but I had a hold 
on those boys I never lost. You are always finding fine lines of feeling, senti- 
ment, gallantry, and conscience in these street-educated boys. The good that 
you do them cannot be done by preachments. You are not to be guide-posts, 
telling them which way to go while standing still yourself and directing. You 
are to travel with them, helping by your own personality. 

In closing I want to tell you an instance of the innate chivalry of these 
rough boys. There came suddenly one evening during school-time a perfect 
fury of astorm. How it did snow, and how it drifted! We were unprepared 
for it, and the teachers waited, hoping that its fury would soon be spent. One of 
the teachers went to the door and told me that one of my boys was waiting 
outside for me. I went to him. I wish I might paint his picture for you. A 


big, rough boy, unattractive in every way, his onlv redeeming trait apparently 
being a desire to learn, stood there in the storm waiting. He said, “ May I 
walk home ahead of you and kick the snow out of your path?”’ Had the act 
of Sir Walter Raleigh in placing his cloak on the ground for Queen Elizabeth to 
step on one-half the devotion and chivalry in it of this of my rough knight, all 


untrained to deeds of gallantry? 
——_—_______. <> 


AMONG OUR BOOKS. 


Some books are teachers, and come to us with systematic and well ordered truth; other books 
are friends and bring to us suggestions. —FAillips Brooks, 

In Tune with the Infinite, or, Fullness of Peace, Power, and 
Plenty. By Ralph Waldo Trine. Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., Publishers, 
Boston. Price, $1.25. 

Sometime ago a book entitled, ‘“‘ What All the World’s A-seeking ” came as 
a fresh revelation to many people of the beautiful and practical possibilities of 
every-day living. And so the later volume in the series of ‘‘ Life Books,” “ In 
Tune with the Infinite,”” was welcomed as another contribution to individual 
helpfulness, happiness, and health. As Phillips Brooks would say, “ It aspires to 
be the friend of men and women, and so it must be judged by its suggestive- 
ness.” The author states his purpose in the preface: ‘ To point out the great 
facts in connection with and the great laws underlying the workings of the in- 
terior, spiritual, thought forces, to point them out so simply and so clearly that 
even achild can understand. To point them out so simply and so clearly that 
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all can grasp them, that all can take them and infuse them into every-day life, so 
as to mold it in all its details in accordance with what they would have it. That 
life can be thus molded by them is not a matter of mere speculation or theory 
with him, but a matter of positive knowledge.”’ 

The following extracts indicate the teaching of this book in regard to what 
God may be to the individual, and what each individual should be to the world 
about him: “ We need more faith in every-day life— faith in the power that 
works for good, faith in the Infinite God, and hence faith in ourselves created in 
his image. And, however things at times may seem to go, however dark at 
times appearances may be, the knowledge of the fact that ‘the Supreme Power 
has us in charge as it has the suns and endless systems of worlds in space’ will 
give us the supreme faith that all is well with us, the same as all is well with the 
world. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’ 

“There is nothing firmer and safer and surer than deity. Then, as we 
recognize the fact that we have it in our own hands to open ourselves even more 
fully to this Infinite Power, and call upon it to manifest itself in and through us, 
we shall find in ourselves an ever increasing sense of power. for in this way we 
are working in conjunction with it, and it in turn is working in conjunction with 
us. We are then led into the full realization of the fact that all things work to- 
gether for good to those that love the good. Then the fears and forebodings 
that have dominated us in the past will be transmuted into faith, and faith when 
rightly understood and rightly used is a force before which nothing can stand.” 

Again, “ We are told by the mariners who sail on the Indian Seas, that many 
times they can tell their approach to certain islands long before they can see 
them, by the sweet fragrance of the sandal-wood that is wafted far out upon the 
deep. Do you not see how it would serve to have such a soul playing through 
such a body that as you go here and there a subtle, silent force goes out from 
you that all feel and are influenced by ; so that you carry with you an inspiration 
and continually shed a benediction wherever you go; so that your friends and 
all people will say His coming brings peace and joy into our homes, welcome 
his coming ; so that, as you pass along the street, tired and weary and even sin- 
sick men and women will feel a certain divine touch that will awaken new desires 
and a new life in them ; that will’make the very horse as you pass him turn his 
head with a strange, half-human, longing look? Such are the subtle powers of 
the human soul when it makes itself translucent to the divine.” 

Like nearly every other book one reads or person one meets, this offers 
ideas with which some will differ, but as we do not reject our friends for differ- 
ences of opinion, neither do we reject the strong, sweet, wholesome, practical 
teaching of “In Tune with the Infinite,” nor fail to feel the inspiration of its 
simple faith in divine power and unlimited application to human needs. Life is 
for loving and serving, the author would say, and all things are possible to him 
who loves and serves because God is his inspiration and strength and Christ his 
example and daily guide. 





RECEIVED.—" Christian Missions and Social Progress.” Vol. I. By Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $2.50. 

“ History and Minutes of the National Council of Women of the United States.” 

‘Student's Hand Book,” Hillsdale college, '98-'g9. 

















ejunier Deparimen! 
of Missions 


MISSION BAND PROGRAM. 
FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Scripture lesson, Ps. 67. 

LEADER.—We speak of home missions and foreign missions, foreigners being 
those people who live in other countries than one’s own, but here in this wonder- 
ful country of ours a great many foreigners have come, so it is fast becoming 
everyone’s country, for in some places you will find all the people talking French, 
in another Italian, here are hundreds of Swedes living together, and there the 
people are all Germans. Now if all the people that came were all good, clean, 
and religious, as most of the Germans and Scandinavians are, this would not 
matter so much ; but when they are low and dirty and wicked, and there are so 
many of them together, it makes parts of our cities and country bad and unsafe 
and unhealthy. Why have these people come here ? 

ANSWER.—Some of these people have come to the United States because 
there were many things in their own lands which made life very hard, and some- 
times they have been persuaded to come here by great promises that they would 
soon grow rich, and that they would not have to work so hard. But when they 
reached here, alas! many of them discovered that they had been cruelly de- 
ceived, and then they sank down instead of climbing higher. 

L.—Perhaps we do not know how many thousands come here every year, 
nor think that way back we were all foreigners, only the red Indians having a 
right to say they are the owners of this land. 

A.—When we do think of it we wonder whether they like being here better 
than they did living in their own countries. When asked many of them say that 
they pine for the warm, sunny days of their native lands, or for the cold northern 
days, or for the dear friends they have left. Often they are sad with longing to 
be at home, where their own language is spoken. 

L.—How do we talk about these foreigners, and why is it dangerous to have 
so many of them in this country? 
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A.—We often speak of these foreigners as though they could not be made 
into good citizens, and yet among them are men who become Americanized very 
quickly, and who love and honor the country which has become their new home. 

A.—First. It is a “ danger,” because they do not understand our language 
or our laws, and until they learn both cannot be counted upon to be loyal to 
our government. 

A.—Second, Because a very large number of them are Romanists, and so 
promise to obey the priests first, and the laws of the country after. 

A.—Third. Because they are uneducated and are easily led astray. 

A.—Fourth. Because, to a great extent, they come trom countries where 
the Sabbath is a holiday and not a holy day, and they bring with them this idea 
of a Sunday filled with pleasure-trips. 

A.—/ifth. Because though many of these people were church-goers at 
home, they neglect this duty in a new land where the services are in a strange 
tongue, and where they know no one knows them. 

L.—To show you how many come it is said that in Chicago alone there are 
more Irish than in any city in Ireland except Dublin, more Germans than in any 
city in Germany except Berlin, and that the same is true of some other nations. 
Where do all these people come from? 

A.—From almost every nation under the sun. Nearly all the languages of 
the globe except the tribal tongues of Africa and Polynesia are spoken in 
Chicago. 

L..—How do these foreigners live ? 

A.—Most of them are quite poor, and these huddle together, as many as 
possible living in the same room so as to live cheaply. 

L.—Such ways of living make people wicked. But the fault does not 
always Jie with them, they have no money to buy books or anything that will lift 
them up to make them better. Many work all day and nearly all night to earn 
enough to live, and children are taught to help sew as soon as their little fingers 
can hold a needle. Besides it is mostly the lower ignorant people that come to 
us. How do they get here? 

A.—Some sell all they own to get the money to buy a ticket to get here. 
They come over in great ships, with bundles and boxes, and sometimes they have 


not a penny left by the time they get to their journey’s end. 

L.—How do they get along? 

A.—Some have friends who have come over before and have come to meet 
them, some Christian people keep men and women at the wharf to look out for 
and help them, but I am sorry to say that the devil sends his men and women to 
meet a great many, and they are taken to saloons and other bad places; often 
they are robbed or cheated out of all their money. 








le 
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L.—Atter these strangers in a strange land get settled and at work, are they 
looked after by Christians ? 

A.—Not nearly all of them. But there are home missionaries teaching and 
preaching among the French, Bohemians, Poles, Russians, Hungarians, Italians, 
Chinese, and others. 

L.—How does the Bible say we must treat foreigners ? 

A.—Thhe stranger that dwelleth with you shall be as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself. (Lev. 19: 34.) 

L.—Are all “ foreigners ” so low and poor? 

A.—No, a great many good, respectable people, with more or less money in 
their pockets, have come to this country, are honest and good workers, and not 
a few of them soon grow rich, and are anxious for an education. 

L.—Let us hear something about these foreigners. 


A.—The Welsh and Scotch emigrants are a help to the country and the 
church. Some poor Welsh miners are doing mission work among the Hungarian 
miners near them. 


A.—There are 40,000 Poles in Buffalo alone. A Polish Roman Catholic 
priest has been converted there and is preaching Christ with good success. 

A.—A converted Chinese was so earnest in his efforts to help his own people 
that good men said of him when he died, “ He was the best Christian in 
Dakota.” These converted Chinese are the most generous givers in the world. 

A.—A Chinaman recently died at Neponset, Mass., who would furnish a 
good example of Christian giving to many of his white brethren who are far 
richer. He sent $160 to China to establish a Christian school. He sent $300 
to his sister there. He collected $1100 from his Chinese neighbors to found a 
Chinese orphanage. Last spring he contributed $75 to the church he attended 
at Neponset. He was continually giving, and his gifts were always liberal. 

A.—Some little Bohemian girls who had been going to a Sunday school hid 
their Rible in a straw mattress so the priest could not take it and burn it up. A 
Bohemian woman said, “ I would like to have a Bible, but the priest said I would 
better take my money and spend it for beer, that book is all upside down and 
you will not get any good from it.” 

A.—The Russians have a Roman Catholic college in Minnesota. 

A.—The Italians, though low and dirty, are grateful for help, and their chil- 
dren are bright and anxious to learn. 

A.—In far away Syria a missionary told a woman about Christ. When she 
came to this Christian land she hoped to hear much of him. She said, “ I have 
been here six years, and no one has visited my home to tell me about the 
Saviour. A man born at the foot of Mt. Lebanon has come here, now reads 
English, and has begun to teach his people of Jesus Christ.” 

L.—But what are we doing? What can we do? God sends the heathen to 
us, and they pay their own traveling expenses. Can we not walk a few steps to 
speak to them or to “ do them a good turn ” that will make them feel that we 
are Christians? Let us try.— Bessie G. Yost, in The Missionary Messenger. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Shares in the salary of the children's missionary, Miss Emilie Barnes, at $4 per share. 


5, Comspiall S001, Cotidenn’s Bilesion Mame 4... ck ike eee ee ele OSES 2 shares 
Me., Lewinton, junior A. F.C, B., Mala Stichs. 6 en we 8 tiled oe hie es ride 2 shares 
WN, EL., Postemeawth, Junior A. F.C. Ba. o.4. 0) cere oe eal woeper el alte wrmiaie I share 
PACER CM nis? 6 6 eee. ie eat Ge Se ew Oe we Oak ee ee 2 shares 
Bie., Goeeme; two prinniey clameme, FUBG.G.. 8 he ee we eee 6 8 ; I share 
Dich., Kingston,“ mille Barnes Mission Band” |i) \5 3. 6 os te vee Sette ce PS 1 share 
oe, GE, Qoemtie, Iemion A. BA, Be no. 2.6 ic ecsce ei ee * ee eae does edb 1 share 
me., Orn sepanon, WARE WV OTRETS ss 5 6. ee 08 6 un Le Bed Ee I share 
PALO Manon ee tS. SIN IO. 4 Send eR ws ae ew a pe ae we ee 88 1 share 
MMich., Sighiond, Javenlie Oilesion Bemd.... ee 3 6 oe ko ce ee hae we ew ele I share 
ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee I share 
Pes Big DU, SO ACE, oo 5 kK 6 Ot ae 8 oS Le me ea 4 shares 
i; Vij WO, ES 8 6 8 ee 6s ee Re ee SOs EE I share 
Me., Portland, Junior Endeavor Band, 1st F.B.church ...... 2... eee eee 2 shares 
Die, FOUN SG os a ini < eS SSE bn Se as ER Al 1 share 
Me. SiS WIE Pits U5 tae sa es 6 ten wae Onsen Seems Wao wee seaweeds «eh I share 
eg SS ee a a ee oo eer ae ee ae ee ee 2 shares 
| Sr en ee ee ee eee eee ae I share 
Me, dsewiston; Pamary Dept Pine StSuS, . oc. 0) «6 suse tbs oe Rw Gee fen eae I share 
S  Vaey ee ees ns 6 ee ee 8 8S es we ES 1 share 
ou. ER ee, Gre ik Sd! dw Se tole 2 WS Oe ew Cee 2 shares 
Me,, Dever and Fomee; Junler AL C.P. 2 ois so we ee Sie leo DORE Wes 1 share 
Bene, DR, DONE TE ig: 8.0 a4 0 he 1S WE ALOIS I share 
Vt., Wont Cieeioninn, Denier Re uk ss. on ck oe HOS BW OHO EMSS 1 share 
Pa., Keeneyville, Children’s Mission Band . .......cccecese bri vadayel Geeks 1 share 
N. HH. Laconia, Jamies CT, Fisst F. Big. on occ os ap ee ee See es I share 
DTG SOU AVANG OAM NATION foe seine es) OES ad ha Sc Ge Oe ee epee 1 share 
N. H., Concord, Curtis Memorial ch., Jonior Dept... . 2.45 6 0 6 6 0 tee 8 68 I share 
ING EAs RAMAEOR,  SORTIUSOOKOIS as 4:6 6 6 oy 8 te cop 6 os ww ee, Lo Ee ise ey ee 2 shares 
N. Bi.) Spmeesier, Peet rs ee, FOR AT. ok te Ce wR Bes 1 share 
ne a) ee ae ee ee ee ee 1 share 
Ve, Lgoden Ge JOE EGR nk ke ewe SR ERS CR 1 share 
Me.,, Island Falls, F. B.S. S. class No. 5 era bee NG Sats Ss gate Jah Wy 1 share 
Me., E. Corinth, Miva. J MMeRe. nee eee ee te 8 o's eb 1 share 
Mich., Mason, Willing Workers. ...... perce a orriAwik G1. eee I share 
Mich., Summerville and Pokegon Mission Band .. . 1. esses eevee tives’ I share 
N. it. Labopest, jeeles CG Wem Ga ae, 24 oo che ook & te eee FS ek I share 
Dees. SCE CO Nk. 5. eee c. erh be A we we OREN OES I share 
ee a er re ee eee kine Su nawioes bees 1 share 
PLGA NA ra UUs hs ib chs ene: 6s aia voce eh Pe Se elise ce en aaa an an 2 shares 
an, Velen Voter, COMGMNE Ty. wt ttt te ee eee he i atu van 1 share 
Sa a Sn TGs 6 5 os vs ike Fe a eS se oe 8 1 share 
Mass., Whitman, Intermediate A. C, F. Society of Bethany F.Bch,.. 2. cee eee -  Ishare 
ee ee er a ae a ee ee a a ee ee r share 
Me., West Bowdoin, children. .......... hse s eS oS alte a io “allie 
eee ree es eae ese oe ee 1 share 
Dine eneban, et AED ke ks SHED SWRA ere ae 1 share 


Wi, Big, Ba, Sema Bis Gal i. boca 0 cet dir ites Me WOES Gio. Os Wee 1 share 
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Mich., Hillsdale, Junior A.C. F.. .... Sick ob eR oe Pd aes eee ela ps < Sees 
SER AUN, FOE nn ec tee ee eee es Ce oe a ence Se 
Tit; Neate, (AUMAPeTS © OUOIOG COATING oe G) at se Koee eo. oe ok. # ee Se eete'e 1 share 
NSICH:, MARYWIUS OU SR CIESE og oie ee ee 0 lara ee Sen aS on ae ae ee ee eam ae 1 share 
es SA, SOIC ks 6 6 ow 6 2 km, © Wee Quin ee 6 aw eee I share 
No kt. Rea primary Sim. Clase. is ers wie. A RS iets ere Mel ane ee eae 1 share 
DG On: FOUN ie OG. 6. ky ile ale we 6 tie LK ew Be enh Sele Mules Se ee 1 share 
WE Preericle Ba CGS, sou ce So: Ura ke ob dere ea Seales Bette te. aan I share 
Me., Lisbon, Juniors . 0... ssc ee eee ‘9a Ee & Age 26, Ores e «ee  ZShare 
Ohio, Blanchester, Mission Band Gematol a wk a hs, wie cece I share 
NN, B., Pranks Fete, junsorchap ie FRG. ww wt tee eee ewe eee I share 
ee ee ae eae a ae ee ee Slate tes 1 share 
Me., East Dixfield, “‘ Cheerful Givers”. ....... a 16st, opera nie ae a RE atte: Scheie £ share 
Pa., Lawsville Center, Junior Missionary Band .. . 1.22 ec eer ec cee esee 3 shares 
Mich., Temperance, Jessie Whyte’s S. S. class pA whs Meee o Shevetake tars 4 I share 
Iowa, Utica, Junior C.E.. ....... ee ee a 6 ee ee eo ee en oe 1 share 
Mitt PrAGGRI- Bee kk he Ble 6 «6m ee W El ee oe ace ar aie I share 
Cie ee. ih Si ctk ce eee eee «4 Se eer ed acs acern ore 1 share 
Mass., Haverhill, class No.5 ....... hae oe a ee ar dates Me ekegaaias 1 share 
Ne eee as ee ee ee ee 2 shares 
Tce os CRTC RIOIICOS Ok air 3 Sag: Nae arte. w: ele mda orel celia tan ee ate WO kemeneuben a 1 share 
Minn, Winnenege City, F.BS.S.... ec eet ete ee ee on ee ee . .  Ishare 





Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for August, 1898. 


Madison Village ch. aux. for Poma’s salary . 6.50 
cen No. Anson ch. aux. for Miss Coombs . “ ‘ — 
Aroostook Q.M.W.M.S . cco + 6$4.47 No. Anson ch. aux. for Miss Baker. .... 2.50 
Bowdoinham aux. for Miss Coombs . . . 5.00 No. Lebanon aux. on L. M. Mrs. Fannie 
Brunswick 1st F. B. ch. aux. for Miss Coombs 10.00 i ee ee ee ee ee 3.50 
Burnham Miss Martha A Bacheler for F.M. 1.00 No, Berwick aux. for generalfund...... 10.88 
Clinton aux. for Miss Coombs. ....... 1.50 No. Berwick aux. for Clara Dexter ..... 11.00 
Cape Elizabeth aux. for Jesoda ....... 19.50 No. New Portland .....ccecccceece 6.29 
Casco Union aux. for Balasore work .... s.0o Ocean Park Temple ....2.2 cecsvecee 1.50 
E. Corinth Mrs. Mary B. Wingate ..... 12.25 Ocean Park ——— 650k © eked Re a -47 
E. Hebron aux, . 2... see eee ees 375 Presque Isle W. M.S. for Jessie nat. teacher 7.40 
E. Waterboro Mrs. Emma R. my for L. "M. Portland rst F. B. ch. aux. for Neroda S. O. . 4.00 
of Miss Cora Dolley ° 20.co Phillips aux... Po tapeady ese cig ee: Ses 
E. Waterboro Mrs. Emma R. "Dolley ‘for Raymond rst F. B. ch. 8.00 
general work. . . . 10.00 $0. Parsonsfield F. B. aux. on L. M. of Gen. 
Georgetown 1st F, B. "ch. for Miss Coombs . 4.00 Soc. of Mrs. J. M. Haynes ..... . 12.60 
Groveville ladies for Miss Coombs. ..... 3.00 Steep Falls aux. for Mary Wingate in S. 0.. 5.00 
Kingfield Gh. AUS... 6 06% ¢ 2+ & es 6.00  Scarboro ladies for Miss mbs ...-++-e §.00 
Lewiston Main St. ch. aux. for Miss Coombs 11.00 StroudwaterS.S.forS.0.......00+ 2.50 
Lewiston Main St. ch. aux. forT.O. .... .§0 So. Windham for F.M. ...eececeee 1.00 
Lewiston Main St. ch. aux... . 2.2 +e. 1.00 SearboroS.S.forS.0...+.+-+.e-seeeeve 2.50 
Lisbon F. B. W. M. S. for Miss Coombs . . 13.34 So. Gorham ladies Midnapore ...... 3.25 
Lisbon F. B. W. M.S. for Miss Ella Butts. 2.66 roy ine S.S.2 share "Miss Barnes's 
porns pe RP ee aca — ss Sa ae ee i 4.00 
Lyman F., B. ch. ladies . . . > kas Ww. MF aimouth " Helping Hands for Miss 
Limerick aux on L, M. of Mildred Brown P 1.00 Barnes’s my 4-75 
Mechanic Falls Mrs. F. C. Newell for annual West Falmouth elping ‘Hands for Balasore. _1.00 


membership F.B.W.M.S........ 200 W.Farmington...-.+-eeeeceeeeee 2.09 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord Curtis Memorial ch. 
Gonic Mrs. Howe for Suni .......- 
Gonic Jun. C. E. for Miss Barnes. ..... 
Manchester 2 
Manchester ch. a friend for Mrs. "Smith ae 
Meredith Center . ‘ 
New Durham aux. . 
Somersworth W. M. S. for Bessie Peckham 
school ba. Beers 
VERMONT. 


E. Randolph ch. Mr, J. W. awed ha Mrs. 
Smith 

E. Randolph aux. for’Mrs. "Smith pene 

Huntington ch. for Mrs. Smith 

Huntington Q. M. col. for Mrs. Smith . 

Lyndon Center aux. for Mrs. Smith. . 

Morrisville Mrs. Jonathan Robie for Mrs. 
Smith 

No. Danville aux. for Mrs. Smith... 

No. Tunbridge ch. for Mrs. Smith 

Sheffield ch. for Mrs. Smith 

So. Strafford aux. for Mrs. Smith 

Starksboro ch. for Mrs. Smith 

Sutton aux. for Mrs, Smith 

Sutton aux. T. O. for Mrs. Smith . . 

Sutton children T. O. for orphan in S. O. 

W. Charleston ch. for Mrs. Smith... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill aux. a friend 
Lowell Chelmsford St. aux. for Ramoni 
Lowell Chelmsford St. aux. for zenana teacher 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn ch. for Hattie Phillips 

Auburn ch. for Ind. Dept 

Blackstone ch. for Ind. Dept... . 

Blackstone ch. for Hattie P.. . 

Carolina aux. for Hattie P. 

Greenville aux. for Hattie P. ... 
Greenville aux. for Ind. Dept. 

Johnstown ch. Jun, C. E, 
work 

Olneyville Jun. C. E. for kindergarten work . 

Olneyville Jun. C. E. for Ind. Dept 

Olneyville Jun. C. E. for Hattie P. 

Pascoag aux. for Hattie P. 

Pascoag aux. for Ind, Dept 

Pascoag aux. T. O. Ind. Dept. 

Pawtucket aux. T. O. Ind. ~~ % 

Pawtucket aux. T. O. Hattie P.. . 
Pawtucket Cradle Roll for child in S. 0. 

on ma Young People’s Union. ... 

Providence Roger — ch. three young peo- 


ee @2n € 6 €.% 


for kindergarten 


ple 
Preveiencs Park St. "aux. for Ind. Dept. . 
Previdence Park St. for Hattie P 
Providence Elmwood Ave. aux. for Hattie P. 


Providence Elmwood Ave. aux. for __ randy 
Six Prin. Bap. Asso. for Hattie P. . 
‘Taunton aux. for HattieP. ...... 
Taunton aux. forInd. Dept... . 
‘Tiverton F. B. ch. for Ind. De tc » 
Tiverton F. B. ch. for Hattie Be, 
Warwick Central aux. for Ind. Dept. 
NEW YORK. 


Keuka college Libbie C. — for Widows’ 
FIOME .. 40 6 6% 
INDIANA 
La Grange Q. M. W. M. S. for Senese a ae 
ILLINOIS. 
‘Tamaroa W. M. S. for F. M. 


ae oe ae im oe Se O28. 6 


$4.61 
25.C0 
2.00 
.60 
2.00 


25 


THE MISSIONARY HELPER. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bath aux. F. M. 

Batavia aux. F. M. 

Branch Q. M. W. M. S, Fr M. 

Davison W. M. S. 2. oh 

Elsie aux. T. O. 

Fairfield F. B. S. S. Miss. Soc. for Bazra 
orphan at Bhimpore . . 

Fennville Miss ot Whyte’s S.'S. class for 
Miss Barnes . . ‘cus 

Gobleville aux. (F. M. "$2.1 12 "Storer $e. 13) ‘% 

Green Oak aux. (fF. M. $1 H. M. 62 pone 

Hiledale Oo M 14 Barnes .. 
illsdale (F. M. $12.59 H. M. el 

Hillsdale Q. M. T. O. for FM ke $3: vv 

Kingston T. UO. for F. M.. 

Lisbon S. S. Wiss Barnes 

Mason aux. F. 

Manton Miss Band MissBarnes 

Manton aux. Gen, Fund ‘ 

Manton T. O. for F. M. 

Montcalm Q. M. W. 
M. $1.25) . 

No. ame S. Miss Barnes 

New Haven Aid Soc. (F. M. $1 H. M. $1) . 

Oakland Q, M. W. M.S. (F. M. 75 cts. H. M. 


50) 

Oxford Q. M. (F. M. $1.16 H. M. $1) . 
Paw Paw aux. (F. M. $2 H. M. $1.95) 
or ch. children Miss Barnes . . 
Sanilac Q. M. (F. M. $1.25 H. M. $1. 25) « 
Union aux. F. M. 

Watertown aux. (F. M. 25 cts. H. M. 25 cts.) 
W. Oshtemo aux. (F. M. $1.50 H. M, $1.50 
Miss Barnes $1.26) 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainard F. B. Miss. Soc. H. M. $4 F. M. $5 

Castle Rock Wm. aux. for S. O 

Champlin aux. for Par teacher in India 

Huntley aux. for F 

Minneapolis aux. for Dine $s P.M. $i. . 

Minneapolis 1st F. B. ch. 3. 'S. for Miss 
ee ee ° 

Nashville Center F. B. ch. T. O. 

Nashville Center Mrs, A. A. McKenney’ ‘for 

M. 


Nashville Center aux. Susie Hinton T. ‘O.! 
Nashville Center child day for Miss Barnes 
Vorona Ws ‘BES; Catia Bl, site 40s a ‘ 
Winnebago Q. M.at Brainard for F. M 


IOWA. 


Bryantsburg aux. for Miss Scott 
Edgewood aux. for Miss Scott 
Estherville aux. for Miss Scott 
Lamont aux. for Miss Scott 
Waubeek aux. for Miss Scott 
Wilton a friend of the cause. . . 


KANSAS. 
Cloud and Republic Q. M. W. M.S. for F. M. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
St. John West Mrs. J. C. Rogers for Widows’ 
ORE 6) Wim te eo ene ce 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Col. at 25th anniversary of F. B. W. M.S. at 
Ocean Park, Me aR 


Total 


13.33 


4.00 
4-25 
1.62 
4.00 
10.53 
57-17 
4+30 
1.00 
3-25 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 


2.50 
2.03 
2.cO 


1.25 
2.16 
3-95 
1.cO 
2.50 
3.00 

.50 


4.26 


27.25 


-——_— 


Laura A. DeMaritre, 7yreas. 


Dover, N. A. 


per Epytu R. Porter, Asst. Treas. 





